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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 





From the London Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 
(Continued.) 


We were now comparatively safe, in a few hours 
completely so ; for strange to say, immediately after we 
had weathered the rocks, the gale abated, and before 
morning we had a reef out ot the topsails, It was my 
forenoon waich, and perceiving Mr. Chucks on the 
forecastle, I went forward to him, and asked him what 
he thought of it. 

“Thought of it, sir!” replied he. “ Why I always 
think bad of it, when the elements won't allow my 
whistle to be heard; and I consider it hardly fair play. 
[never care if we are left to our own exertions; but 
how is it possible for aship’s company to do their best, 
when they cannot hear the boatswain’s pipe? However, 
‘God be thanked, nevertheless, and make better Chris- 





tians of us all! As for that carpenter, he is mad: just 
before we weathered the point, he told me that it was 
just the same 27,600 and odd years ago. I do believe 
that on his death-bed, (and he was not far from a very 
hard one yesterday,) that he will tell us how he died 
so many thousand years ago of the same complaint. 
And that gunner of ours is a fool. Would you believe 
it, Mr. Simple, he went crying about the decks, ‘O my 
oor guns! what will become of them, if they break 
jose !’ He appeared to consider it of no consequence 
aif the ship and ship’s company were all lost, provided 
that his guns were safe landed on the beach. Mr. 
Dispart, said I, at last, allow me to observe in the 
most delicate way in the world, that you’re a d d 
old fool. You see, Mr. Simple, it’s the duty of an of- 
ficer to generalise, and be attentive to parts, in consi- 
deration of the safety of the whole. I look after my 
anchors and cables, as I do after the rigging; not that 
Icare for any of them in particular, but because the 
safety ef the ship depends upon her being well found. 
Imight just as well cry because we sacrificed an an- 
chor and a cable yesterday morning, to save the ship 
from going on shore.” 

“Very true, Mr. Chucks,” replied I. 

“Private feelings,” continued he, “ must always be 
sacrificed for public service. As you know, the lower 
deck was full of water, and all our cabins and chests 
were afloat; but I did not think then about my shifts, 
and look at them now, all blowing out in the fore rig- 
ging, without a particle of starch left in the collars or 
the frills. Ishatl not be able to appear as an officer 
ought to do for the whole of the cruize.” 

As he said this, the cooper, going forward, passed by 

im and jostled him in passing. “ Beg pardon, sir,” 
said the man, “ but the ship lurched.” 

“The ship lurched, did it?” replied the boatewain, 
who I am afraid was not in the best of humours about 
his wardrobe. “And pray, Mr. Cooper, why has hea- 
ven granted you two lege, with joints at the knees, ex- 
cept to enable you to counteract the horizontal devia- 
tion? Do you suppose they were meant for nothing 
but to work round a cask with? Hark, sir, did you 
take me for a post to scrub your pig’s hide against ? 
Allow me just to observe, Mr. Cooper—just to insinu- 
ate, that when you pass an officer, it is your duty to 
keep at a respectable distance, and not to soil his 
clothes with your rusty iron jacket. Do you compre- 

nd me, sir;-or will this make you recollect it in fu- 
ture?” The rattan was raised, and descended in a 
shower of blews, until the cooper made his escape into 
the head. “ There take that, you contaminating, stave. 
dubbing, gimblet-earrying quintessence of a bung-hole! 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Simple, for interrupting the 
conversation, but when duty calls we must obey.” 








“Very trac, Mr. Chucks. It’s now striking seven 
bells, and I must call the master—so good b’ye.” 
A few days afterwards, a cutter joined us from Ply- 
26 





mouth, with orders for the frigate to proceed forthwith | 
to Gibraltar, where we should learn our destination. 

We were all very glad of this; for we had quite enough 
of cruizing in the Bay of Biscay; and as we understood 
that we were to be stationed in the Mediterranean, we | 
hoped to exchange gales of wind and severe weather 

for fine breezes and a bright sky. The cutter brought | 
out our letters and newspapers. I never felt more 

happy than I did when I found one put into my hands. 

It is necessary to be far from home and friends, to feel 

the real delight of receiving a lotter. I went down 

into the most solitary place in the steerage, that I 

might enjoy it without interruption. I cried with 

pleasure before I opened it; but I cried a great deal 

more with grief, after I had read the contents—for my 

eldest brother, Tom, was dead of a typhus fever. Poor 

Tom! when I called to mind what tricks he used to 

play me—how he used to borrow my money and never 

pay me—and how he used to thrash me, and make me 

obey him, because he was my eldest brother—I shed a 

torrent of tears at his loss: and then I reflected how 

miserable my poor mother must be, and I cried still 

more, 

“ What’s the matter, spooney?” said O’Brien, coming 
up tome. “ Who has been licking you now?” 

“O nobody,” replied I; but my eldest brother, Tom, 
is dead, and I have only one other about three years 
old.” 

“Well, Peter, I dare say that your brother was a 
very good brother; but I’ll tell you a secret. When 
you've lived long enough to have a beard to scrape at, 
you’ll know better than to make a fuss about an elder 
brother. But you’re a good, innocent boy just now, so 
I won’t thrash you for it. Come, dry your eyes, Peter, 
and never mind it. We'll drink his health and !ong life 
to him after supper, and then never think any more 
about it.” 

I was very melancholy for a few days; but it was so 
delightful running down the Portuguese and Spanish 
coasts, the weather was so warm, and the sea so smooth, 
that I am afraid I forgot my brother’s death sooner than 
I onght to have done; but my spirits were cheered up, 
and the novelty of the scene prevented me from think- 
ing. Every one, too, was so gay and happy, that I 
could not well be otherwise. In a fortnight we an- 
chored in Gibraltar Bay, and the ship was stripped to 
refit. There was so much duty to be done, that I did 
not like to ask to go on shore. Indeed Mr. Falcon had 
refused some of my messmates, and | thought it better 
not to ask, although I was very anxious to see a place 
which was considered so extraordinary. One afternoon 
I was looking over the gangway as the people were at 
supper, and Mr. Falcon came up to me and said, * Well, 
Mr. Simple, what are you thinking of?” I replied, 
touching my hat, that I was wondering how they had 
cut out the solid rock into galleries, and that they must 
be very curious. 

“That is to eay, that you are very curious to see 
them. Well, then, since you have been very attentive 
to your duty, and have not asked to go on siore, I will 
give you leave to go to-morrow morning, and stay till 
gun-fire.” 

I was very much pleased at this, as the officors had 2 
general invitation to dine with the mess, and all who 
could obtain leave being requested to come, I was en- 
abled to join the party, The first lieutenant had ex- 
cused himself on the plea of there being so much to at- 
tend to on board; but most of the gun-room officers and 
some of the midshipmen obtained leave. We walked 
about the town and fortifications until dinuer time, and 
then we proceeded to the ‘barracks. The dinner was 
very good, and we were all very merry; but after the 
dessert had been brought in, I slipped away with a young 
ensign, who took me all over the galleries and explain- 
ed every thing to me, which was a much better way of 
employing my time than as the others did, which the 
reader will acknowledge. I was at the sally-port before 
gun-fire—the boat was there, but no officers made their 
appearance. The gun fired, the draw-bridge was hauled 





up, and I was afraid that I should be blamed; but the 
boat was not ordered to shove off, as it was waiting for 
commissioned officers, About an hour aflerwards, when 
it was quite dark, the sentry pointed his arms and cha!- 
lenged a person advancing with “* Who comes there?” — 
* Naval officer, drunk on a wheel-barrow,” was the re- 
ply, in a loud singing voice. Upon which the sentry re- 
covered his arms, singing in return “ Pass, naval of- 
ficer drunk on a wheel-barrow—and all's well!” and 
then appeared a soldier in his fatigue dress, wheeling 
down the third lieutenant in a wheel-barrow so tips 
that he could not stand or speak. The sentry chal- 
lenged again, and the answer was, “ Another naval of- 
ficer, drunk on a wheel-barrow,” upon which the sen- 
try replied as before, ** Pass, another naval officer, drunk 
on a wheel-barrow—and all’s well.” This was my 
friend, O’Brien, almost as bad as the third liewtenant ; 
and so they continued for ten minutes, challenging and 
passing, until they wheeled down the remainder of the 
party, with the exception of the second lieutenant, who 
walked arm and arm with the officer who brought down 
the order for lowering the draw-bridge. I was much 
shocked, for I considered it very disgraceful; but I af- 
terwards was told, which certainly admitted of some 
excuse, that the mess were notorious for never per- 
mitting any of their guests to leave the table sober. 
They were all safely put into the boat, and I am glad 
to say the first lieutenant was in bed and did not see 
them; but I could not help acknowledging the trath of 
an observation made by one of the men, as the officers 
were handed into the boat, “I say Bill, if them were we, 
what a precious twisting we should get to-morrow at 
six bells!” 


—= 
CHAPTER VII. 


The ship remained in Gibraltar bay about three 
weeks, during which time we had refitted the rigging 
fore and aft, restowed and cleaned the hold, and paint- 
ed outside. She never looked more beautiful than she 
did, when in obedience to our orders we made gail to 
join the admiral. We passed Europa Point with a fair 
wind, and at sunset we were sixty miles from the rock, 
yet it was distinctly to be seen, like a blue cloud, but 
the outline perfectly correct. I mention this, as per- 
haps my reader would not have believed that it was 
possible to see land at such a distance. We steered for 
Cape de Gatte, and the next day were close in shore. 
I was very much delighted with the Spanish coast, 
mountain upon mountain, hill upon hill, covered with 
vines nearly to their summits. We might have gone on 
shore at some places, for at that time we were friendly 
with the Spaniards, but the captain was in too great a 
hurry to join the admiral. We had very light winds, 
and a day or two afterwards we were off Valencia, 
nearly becalmed. I was on the gangway, looking 
through a telescope at the houses and gardens round 
the city, when Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, came up to 
me. “ Mr. Simple, oblige me with that glass a moment, 
I wish to see if a building still remains there, which 1 
have some reason to remember,” 

“ What, were you ever on shore there?” said I. 

“Yes, | was, Mr. Simple, and nearly stranded, but I 
got off again without much damage.” 

“ How do you mean—were you wrecked, then?” 

“Not my ship, Mr. Simple, but my peace of mind 
was for some time; but it’s many years ago, when I 
was first made boatswain of a corvette; (during this 
conversation he was looking through the telescope ;) 
yes, there it is,” said he, “I have it in the field. Look, 
Mr. Simple, do you see a small church, with a spire of 
glazed tiles, shining like a needle?” 

* Yes, I do.” 

“ Well, then, just above it, a little to the right, there 
is a long white house, with four small windows—be- 
low the grove of orange trees,” 


“1 see it,” replied I; “but what about that house, 
Mr. Chucks?” 








“Why, thereby hangs a tale,” replied he, giving a 
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sigh, which raised and then lowered the frill of his shirt 
at least six inches, 

“Why, what is the mystery, Mr. Chucks?” 

“T'll tell you, Mr. Simple. With one who lived in 
= house, I was for the first, and for the last time, in 

ove.” 

“ Indeed ! I should like very much to hear the story.” 

“Se you shall, Mr. Simple, but I must beg that you 
will not mention it, as young gentlemen are apt to quiz; 
and I think that being quizzed hurts my authority with 
the men. It is now about sixteen years back, we were 
then on good terms with the Spaniards, as we are now. 
I was then little more than thirty years old, and had 
just received my warrant as boatswain. I was con- 
sidered a well-louking young man at that time, although 
lately I have, to a certain degree, got the better of 
that.” 

“Well, I consider you a remarkably good-looking 
man now, Mr. Chucks.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Simple; but nothing improves by 
age, that | know of, except rum. I! used to dress very 
smart, and ‘cut the boatswain’ when I was on shore; 
and perhaps I had not lost so much of the polish I had 
picked up in good society. One evening I was walk- 
ing in the Plaza, when I saw a fewaie ahead, who ap- 
peared to be the prettiest moulded little vessel that | 
ever cast my eyes on. I followed in her wake, and 
examined her; such a clean run I never beleld—so 
neat tov, in all her rigginy—every thing so nicely 
stowed under hatches. And then she sailed along in 
such a style, at one moment lifting so lightly, just like 
a frigate, with her topsails on the caps, that can't help 
going along. At another time, as she turned a corner 
sharp up in the wind—wake ag straight as an arrow— 
no lee-way. | made all sail to sheer along side of her, 
and when under her quarter, examined her close. 
Never saw such a fine swell in the counter, and all so 
trim—nv rupes towing overboard. Well, Mr. Simple, | 
said to myself, * D——n it, if her figure-htad and bowe 
be finished off by the same builder, she’s perfect.” So | 
shot ahead, and yawed a little—caught a peep at her 
through her veil, and saw two black eyes—as bright 
as beads, and as large as damsons. I saw quite enough, 
and not wishing to frighten her, | dropped astern. 
Shortly afterwards she altered her course, stecring for 
that white house. Just as she was abreast of it, and 
I playing about her weatber quarter, the priests came 
by in procession, taking the host to semebody who was 
dyivg. My little frigute lowered her topgallant-sails 
out of respect, as othor nations used to do, and ought 
now, and be d d to thei, whenever they pass the 
flag of old England.” 

“ How do you mean ?” enquired J. 

“J mean that she spread her white handkerchief, 
which fluttered in her hand as she went along, and 
knelt down upon it on one knee. I did the saine, be- 
cause I was obliged to heave to, to keep my station, 
and I thought that if she saw mo, it would please her, 
When she got up, I was on my legs also; but in my 
hurry, [ had not chosen avery clean place, and i found 
out, when I got up again, that my white jean lrowsers 
were in a shocking mess, ‘The young lady turned 
round, and secing my misfortune laughed, and then 
went inio the white house,*while I stoud there like a 
fou), first looking at the door of the house, and then at 
my trowsers, However, I thought that | might make 
it the means of being acquainted with her, so I went 
to the door and knocked, An old gentleman in a large 
cloak, who was her father, camo out, I pointed to my 
trowsery, and requested him in Spanish to allow me a 
little water to clean them. The daughter then came 
from within, and told her father how the accident had 
happened. ‘The old gentleman was surprised that an 
English officer was so good a Christian, and appeared 
to be picased. He asked me very politely to come in, 
and sent an old woman fur some water. 1 observed 
that he was smoking a bit of paper, and having very 
fortunately about a coupie of dozen of real Havanas 
in my pocset, (for | never smoke any thing else, Mr. 
Simple, it being my opinion that no gentieman can,) | 
took them out, aud begged his acceptance of them. His 
eyes ylistened at the sighi of them, but he refused to 
take more than one; however, LE insisted upon his 
taking the whole bundle, telling bim that I had plenty 
more on board, reserving one for myself, that I might 
emoke it with him. He then requested me to sit down, 
and the old woman brought sume sour wine, which | 
declared was very gvod, although it made me quite ill 
afterwards. He enquired of me whether I was a good 
Christian, [replied that Iwas. I knew that he meant 
a catholic, for they call us heretics, Mr. Simple. The 
daughter then came in without her veil, and she was 





perfection; but I did not look at her, or pay her any 


making the old gentleman suspicious. He then asked 
what | was—what sort of officer—was I captain. I re- 
plied that I was not. Was Ia ’tenente, which means 
lieutenant; | answered that I was not, again, but with 
an air of contempt, as if I was something better. What 
was I then. I did not know the Spanish for boatswain, 
and, to tell the trath, I was ashamed of my condition. 
I know that there was an officer in Spain called corre- 
gidor, which means a corrector in English, or one who 
punishes. Now I thought that quite uear enough for 
my purpose, and I replied that I was the corregidor. 
Now, Mr. Simple, a corregidor in Spain is a person of 
rank and consequence, so they imagined that I must 
be the same, and they appeared to be pleased. The 
young lady then enquired if I was of good family, 
whether [ was a gentleman or not. I replied that I 
hoped so. I remained with them for half an hour more, 
when my segar was finished; I then rase, and thank- 
ing the ould gentleman for his civility, begged that I 
might be allowed to bring him a few more segars, and 
took my leave. The daughter opened the street door, 
and | could not refrain from taking her hand, and 
kissing it - 

* Where’s Mr. Chucks? call the boatswain there for- 
ward,” hallooed out the first lieutenant. 

“ Here I am, sir,” replied Mr. Chucks, hastening aft, 
and leaving me and his story. 

* 'The captain of the maintop reports the breast back- 
stay much chafed in the serving. Go up and examine 
it,” said the first lieutenant, 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the boatswain, who immediately 
went up the rigging. 

* Aud, Mr. Simple, attend to the men scraping the 
spots off the quarter-deck.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I; and thus our conversation was 
broken up, 

The weather changed that night, and we had a suc- 
cession of rain and baffling winds for six or seven days, 
during which I had po opportunity of hearing the re- 
mainder of the boatswain’s history. We joined the 
fleet off Toulon, closed the admiral’s ship, and the cap- 
tain went on board to pay his respects. When he re- 
turned, we found out through the first lieutenant, that 
we were to remain with the fleet until the arrival of 
another frigate, expected in about a fortnight, and then 
the admiral had promised that we should have a cruize. 
The second day after we had joined, we were crdered 
to form part of the in-shore squadron, consisting of two 
line-of-battle ships and fuur frigates. ‘The French fleet 
used to come out and maneuvre within range of their 
batteries, or if they proceeded further from the shore, 
they took good care that they had a leading wind to 
return again into port.. We had been in shore about a 
week, every day running close in, and counting the 
French flect in the harbour, to sce that they were all 
safe, and reporting it to the admiral! by signal, when 
une fine morning, the whole of the French vessels were 
perceived to hoist their topsails, and in less than an 
hour they were under weigh, and came out of the har- 
bour. We were always prepared for action, night and 
day, and indeed often exchanged a shot or two with the 
baticries when we reconnoitred; the in-shore squadron 
could not, of ¢ourse, cope with the whole French fleet, 
and our own was about twelve miles in the offing, but 
the captain of the line-of-battle ship who commanded 
us, hove to, as if in defiance, hoping to entice thein 
further out. This was not very easy to do, as the 
French koew that a shift of wind might pat it out of 
their power to refuse an action, which was what they 
would avoid and what we were so anxious to bring 
about. I say we, speaking of the English, not of my- 
self, for to tell the truth, | was not so very anxious. I 
was not exactly afraid, but I had an unpleasant sensa- 
tion at the neise of a caunon ball, which I had not as 
yet got over. However, four of the French frigates 
made sail towards us, and hove to, when within four 
miles, three or four line-of-battle ships following them, 
as if to support them. Our captain made signal for 
permission to close the enemy, which was granted, with 
vur pennants, and those of another frigate. We im- 
mediately made all sail, beat to quarters, put out the 
fires, and opened the magazines. The French line-of- 
battle ships pereviving that only two of our frigates 
were sent against their four, hove to at about the same 
distance from their frigates, as our line-of-battle ships 
and other frigates were from us, In the mean time 
our main fleet continued to work in shore under a press 
of sail, and the French main fleet also gradually ap- 
proached the detached ships. Tho whole scene re- 
ininded me of the tournaments I had read of: it was 








attention after the first salutation, I was so afraid of 





a challenge in the lists, only that the enemy were two 
to one; a fair acknowledgment on their parts of our 
superiority. In about an hour we closed so near, that 
the French frigates made sail and commenced firing, 
We reserved our fire until within a quarter of a mile, 
when we puured our broadside into the headmost fri. 
gate, exchanging with her on oppusite tacks. ‘The Sea- 
horse, who followed us, also gave her a broadside. In 
this way we exchanged broadsides with the whole four, 
and we had the best of it, for they could not load so 
fast as we could. We were both ready again for the 
frigates as they passed us, but they were not ready with 
their broadside for the Sea-horse, who followed us very 
closely, so that they had two broadsides each, and we 
had only four in the Diomede, the Sea-horse not having 
one. Our rigging was cut upa great deal, and we had 
six or seven men wounded, but none killed. The 
French frigates suffered more, and their admiral per- 
ceiving that they were cut up a good deal, made the 
signal of recall. In the mean time we had both tack- 
ed, and were ranging up on the weather quarter of the 
sternmost frigate; the line-of-battle ships perceiving 
this, ran down with the wind, two points free, to sup- 
port their frigates, and our in-shore squadron made all 
sail to support us, nearly laying up for where we were. 
But the wind was what is called at sea a soldier’s wind, 
that is, blowing so that the ships could lie either way, 
so as to run out or into the barbour, and the French 
frigates, in obedience to their orders, made sail for 
sheir fleet in shore, the line-of-battle ships coming out 
to support them. But our captain would not give it up, 
although we all continued to near the French line-of- 
battle ships every minute—we ran in with the frigates, 
exchanging broadsides with them as fast aa we could. 
One of them lost her fore tepmast, and dropped astern, 
and we hoped to cut her off, but the others shortened 
sail to support her. This continued for about twenty 
minutes, when the French line-of-battle ships were not 
more than a mile from us, and our own commodore had’ 
made the signal of our recall, for he thought that we 
should be overpowered and taken. But the Sea-horse, 
who saw the recal! up, did not repeat it, and cur eap- 
tain was determined not to see it, and ordered the sig- 
nal man not to look that way, The action continued, 
two of the French frigates were cut to picces,and com- 
plete wrecks, when the French line-of-battle ships com- 
menced firing. It was then high time to be off. We 
each of us poured in another broadside, and then wore 
round for our own squadron, which were about four miles 
off, and rather to leeward, standing in to our assistance. 
As we wore round, our main topmast, which had been 
badly wounded, fell over the side, and the French per- 
ceiving this, made all sail, with the hope of capturing 
us: but the Sea-horse remained with us, and we threw 
up in the wind, aud raked them until they were within 
two cables’ lengths of us. ‘hen we stood on for our 
own ships; at last one of the line-of-battle ships, who 
sailed as well as the frigates, came abreast of us, and 
pourcd in a broadside, which brought every thing about 
our ears, and I thought we must Le taken; but on the 
contrary, although we lost several men, the captain 
said to the first lieutenant, “ Now if they only wait @ 
little longer, they are nabbed as sure as fate.” Just at 
this moment, our own line-of-battle ships opened their 
fire, and then the tables were turned. The French 
tacked and steod in as fast as they could, followed by 
the in-shore squadron, with the exception of our ship, 
which was too much crippled to chase them. One of 
their frigates had taken in tow the other, who had lost 
her lopinast. and our squadron came up with her very 
fast. The English fleet were also within three miles, 
standing in, and the French fleet standing out, to the 
assistance of the other ships which had been engaged. 
I thought, and so did every body, that there would be 
a general action, Lut we were disappointed; the frigate 
which towed the other, finding that she could not 
escape, cast her off, and left her to her fate, which was 
tu haul down her colours to the commodore of the in- 
shore squadron. The chase was continued until the 
whole of the French vessels were close under their bat- 
teries, and then our fleet returned to its station with 
the prize, which proved to be the Narcisse, of thirty-six 
guns, Captain Le Pelleteon. Our captain obtained a 
yreat deal of credit for his gallant behaviour. We had 
three men killed, and Robinson, the midshipman, and 
ten men wounded, some of them severely. | think this 
action cured me of my fear of a cannon ball, for during 
the few days we remained with the fleet, we often were 
fired at when we reconnoitred, but [ did not care any 
thing for them. About the time she was expected, the 


frigate joined, and we bad permission to part company. 





ut before I proceed with the history of our cruise, 
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shall mention the circumstances attending a court mar- 
tial, which took place during the time that we were 
with the fleet, our captain having been recalled from 
the it-shore squadron to sit as one of the members. I 
was the midshipman appointed to the captain’s gig, and 
remained on board of the admiral's ship during the 
whole of the time that the court was sitting. Two sea- 
men, ene an Englishman, and the other a Frenchman, 
were tried for desertion from one of our frigates. They 
had left their ship about three months, when the frigate 
captured a French privateer, and found them on board 
as part of her crew. For the Englishman, of course, 
there was no defence; he merited the punishment of 
death, to which he was immediately sentenced. There 
may be some excuse for desertion, when we consider 
that the seamen are taken into the service by force, 
‘but there could be none for fighting against his 
country. But the case of the Frenchman was differ- 
ent. He was born and bred in France, had been one 
of the crew of the French gun-boats at Cadiz, where 
he had been made a prisoner by the Spaniards, and ex- 
pecting his throat to be cut every day, had contrived 
to escape on board of the frigate lying in the harbour, 
and entered into our service, I really believe to save 
his life. He was nearly two years in the frigate before 
the could find an opportunity of deserting from her, and 
returning to France, when he joined the French priva- 
teer. During the time that he was in the frigate, he 
bore an excellent character. The greatest point against 
him was, that on his arrival at Gibraltar he had been 
offered, and had received the bointy. When the 
Englishmau was asked what he had to say in bis de- 
fence, he replied, that he had been pressed out of an 
American ship, that he was an American born, and that 
he had never taken the bounty. But this was not true. 


(Tu be continued.) 


——— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOCKS. 


The Naval Officer ; or, Adventures in the Life of Frank 
Mildmay. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia, Carey & 
Hart, 1833. 

This work is by Captain Marryat, the author of Pe- 
ter Simple, to which it bears considerable likeness in 
some respects, though broader and with less wil. It is 
a representativa of a character of deccit and eelfish- 
ness; defects which the narrator ascribes to errors of 
education. In his own words he says, * Like a beauti- 
ful snake, whose poison is concealed under the gold 
and azure of its scales, my inward man was made up 
of pride, revenge, deceit and selfishneys, and my best 
talents were generally applied to the worst of purposes.” 
This, therefore, is a book designed to be useful, but we 
cannot commend it to those who would not wish to be 
initiated in scenes of no donbtful character. The author 
shows his talent, but his licro is so unamiable as to 
make us revolt from the details. 
the first volume there is much of the Peter Simple his- 
tory reproduced with a difference of names and scenery 





The Domine’s Legacy; consisting of a Series of Tules 
illustrative of the Scenery and Manners of Scotland. 
2 vols, 12mo. Philadelplia,Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
1833. 

The Domine’s Legacy is a work of some age, by 
Andrew Picken, author of Lady Barbara, and the Priors 
of Lawford, printed by us recently. Some of the sto- 
ries are good—the Love Match is excellent—but there 
is far less of nature and delicate pathos than in the 
Priors of Lawford, and as a whole the work is striking- 
ly inferior. We were so much pleased with the legend- 
ary illustrations as to desire to reperuse the Domine, 
which we read a number of years since, and have to 
thank a friend for the loan of an English copy. It 
does not, however, equal our reminiscences of its ex- 
cellences. A neat American edition has since been 
laid on our table from the press of Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard, which no doubt will find many readers, The 
tales are short. Too mach of this kind of reading palls 
on the appetite;—in the second voluine, * My Married 
Life,” and “ Tbe Widow,” are mere repetitions of much 
the same story. 





The Sketch Book of Fashion. By the author of Mothers 
ee 2 vols. 12mo. New York, Harpers, 


A very heartless subject ;—the theme of countless 
novels and tales. These two volumes continue the oft 
Tepeated strain, but have the advantage of giving short 


In the early part of 


sketches, avoiding the tedious filling up which were 
erst deemed so necessary by the zealous nove! artisies 
who catercd for the shelves of Circulating Libraries, (not 
for our select and popular affair, for we introduce none 
such) and are written in a style of respectable preten- 
sions. The soi-disant fashionables will read them for 
their title, and they will answer very weil, as we can 
testify, pour paths temps of a snowy evening. 





The Paradise within the reach of all men, with- 
out labour, by ; 3 of Nature and Machi- 
nery. Addressed to all intelligent men. By 
J. A. Etzler. 12mo. pp. 215. Pittsburg, 
1833. Etzler & Reinhold. 

‘The term ‘ march of intellect,’ has become 
so commonplace, as scarcely to be allowed in 
our recent authorities; but we must be permit- 
ted to revive it on the present occasion, inas- 
much as Mr. Etzler has stolen a march upon 
all the intellects of his predecessors, and we 
apprehend his successors also. What think 
you, ye labourers with the spade and the pen, 
has been accomplished in the brain of this 
western luminary?—truly nothing short of the 
greatest happiness of the human species, and 
all, as he expresses it, by the use of ‘ machi- 
neries!” He out-Owens Owen himself, and 
bids fair if he can get his machineries into ope- 
ration, to be the greatest benefactor of his race. 
He shows in this neat little book, “ that there 
are powers in nature, sufficient to effect in one 
year, more than hitherto all men on earth could 
do in many thousands of years, and that those 
powers may be applied to all human labour,” 
and he moreover shows “ the system of esta- 
blishments for it,”” without any prospect of tak- 
ing out a patent, but for the mere pleasure of 
benefiting his fellow men. 

That we may not be accused of misinterpret- 
ing our erudite author, we quote his own pro- 
gramme first, and shall then proceed briefly to 
his mode of operating: — 


“ PELLOW-MEN! 


“{ promise to show the means for creating a paradise 
within ten years, where every thing desirable for hu- 
man life may be had for every man in superabundance, 
without labour, without pay; where the whole face of 
nature is changed into the most beautiful form of which 
it be capable; where man may live in the most magui- 
ficent palaces, in all imaginable refinement of luxury, 
in the most delightful gardens; where he may accoim- 
plish, without his labour, in one year more than 


-| hitherto could be done in thousands of years; he may 


level mountains, sink valleys, create lakes, drain lakes 
and swamps, intersect every where the land with 
beautiful canals, with roads for transporting heavy 
loads of many thvusand tons and for travelling 1000 
miles in 24 hours; he may cover the ocean with float- 
ing islands, moveable in any desired direction with im- 
mense power and celerity, in perfect security and in 
all comforts and luxury, bearing gardens, palaces, with 
thousands of families, provided with rivulets of sweet 
water; he may explore the interior of the globe, travel 
from pole to pole in a fortnight; he may provide him- 
self with means unheard of yet, for increasing his know- 
ledge of the world, and so his intelligence ; he may lead 
a life of continual happiness, of enjoyment unknown 
yet, he may free himself from almost all the evils that 
afflict mankind, except death, and even put death far 
beyond the common periud of human life, aud finally 
render it less afflicting ; mankind may thus live in, and 
enjoy a new world far superior to our present, and raise 
themselves to a far higher scale of beings.” 


And now for the means:— 


“ The powers are chiefly to be derived 1) from wind, 
2) from the tide, or the rise and fall of the ocean caused 
by the gravity between the moon and the ocean, and 
3) from the sun-shine, or the heat of the sun, by which 
water may be transformed into steam, whose expansive 
power is to operate upon machineries, though by a 
contrivance different from that actually in use. 

The waves of the ocean are also powers to be applied, 





but as they are caused by wind, they are included in 


the power of wind. Each of these powers requires no 
consumption of materials, but nothing but the materials 
for the construction of the machineries, 

I shall begia with agriculture. 

The first object is here to clear the ground from all 
spontaneous growth and stones, 

1) A machine of large size is to move along, and 
while moving, to take the trees of all sizes with their 
roots out of the ground, to cut them in convenient 
pieces, to pile them up, and to take all stones out of the 
ground to any required depth. 

2) A second machine is to follow, for taking up the 
piles of wood and stones, aud transporting the same to 
the places of their destination; this machine may carry 
theusands of tons at once, 

3) The wood removed to its places for final use, is 
then to be formed into planks, boards, beams, rails, 
pieces for fuel und for any other purpose, by a simple 
contrivance, from whence it is to be removed to the 
places where it be wanted ; this is done by one machine, 
which may also cut stones of any size. 

4) The first mentioned machine, with a little altera- 
tion, is then to level the ground perfectly, in planing 
it, filling the excavations or taking off the elevations 
of ground until all is level. If the hills or valleys ure 
considerable, the same machine cuts terraces, winding 
round them up to the top in elegant shapes. 

The same machine may make any excavation or ele- 
vation, cut canals, ditches, ponds of any size and shape, 
raise dams, artificial level roads, walls and ramparts 
with ditches around felds as enclosures, with walks on 
their top, form walks and paths with elevated borders. 

5) The same machine, with some other little altera- 
tion, is to give to the ground its final preparation for 
receiving the seed; it tills the ground, in tearing the 
soil up to any required depth, refining or mouldering 
the same, sifting all smaj] roots and stones from it, and 
putting the seed into the ground in any way required. 

6) The same machine may take good fertile ground 
from one place to some other, for covering at any re- 
quired depth, poor soil with fertile soil of the best mix- 
ture. 

7) The same machine, with a little addition, may 
reap any kind of grain or vegetable, thrash the seed out 
in the same time, grind it to meal, or press it to gil, it 
may also cut or prepare any other vegetable for final 
use in the kitchen or bakery. 

8) Another small machine may sink wells and mines 
to any required depth and in any direction, and take 
the contents of the same up to light, it may be in earth, 
rocks, swamps, or water.” . 


Here is a most effective machine, which will 
demolish at one*fell swoop, all the Yankee con- 
trivances in the patent office in Washington; 
this notice, it is hoped, will prevent all our me- 
chanics from incurring any expense hereafter, 
in taking out certificates of their inventions. 
The land machineries are to be moved by the 
wind and the “ sunshine.”’ ‘The author says of 
“wind power,” 


“In order to form an idea near the reality in natare, 
how much power of wind there may be at our disposa', 
we have to ascertain, by a deduction from experiences 
and observations, how large we may construct and 
expose surfaces to the effects of wind, and how close 
they may be brought together without intercepting the 
wind and diminishing its power materially. We know 
by experiences, that ships of the first rank carry sails 
200 feet high. We may, therefore, cqually on land 
oppose to the wind surfaces 200 feet high. Imagine 
a line of such surfaces 200 feet high, and a mile (or 
about 5000 feet) lorg; the same would then eontain 
1 0U0 000 square feet. Suppose the surface intersects 
the direction of the wind in a right angle, by some 
contrivanees, aud reeeives consequently the full power 
of the wind at all times. The averago power of wind 
being equal to one horse’s upon every 100 square fect, 
the total power, this surface would receive, would then 
be equal to 1 000 000 divided by 100, or 10 000 horses’ 
power. Allowing the power of 1 horse to be equal to 
that of 10 men, the power of 10 000 horses is equal to 
100 000 men’s. But as men cannot uninterruptedly 
work, and want about half of the time for sleep and re- 
pose, the same power would be equal to 200 000 men’s, 
Imagine such an other surface just behind or before the 
former at 1 mile’s distance, parallel to the first and in 
the same circumstances. This second surface would 
then receive the same power of ‘wind again as the first ; 
for the distance being 25 times greater than their height, 





the one line could not intercept the wind from the 
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other in any considerable degree, both lines would 
receive the full power of wind, as soon as the direc- 
tion of it would deviate from the horizontal more than 
about 2 degrees. It may be easily observed, that the 
wind will generally strike the ground in a steeper di- 
rection, and therefoie admit a closer approach of such 
parallel surfaces, That the wind strikes the ground 
obliquely is evident on the high sea. Else whence 
the disturbance and rise of the waves on it?—If the 
wind moved parallel to the ground, the surface of the 

sea could not be affected by it and would remain 
smooth for ever. But such is never the case. The least 
breeze ruffles the surface of the water. And it is too 
well known, to what size and powerful effects the waves 
may be raised by wind. Moreover, experiences in 
navigation teach, that vessels of the first rank sailing 
along a shore of about 200 feet high, trees, &c. included, 
at their windside, at a distance of one mile, will not 
suffer any considerable diminution of wind. Now, 
if we find the power of wind to be at the end of every 
mile equal to 200 000 men’s power, and so for every 
mile in breadth; it follows, that every one square mile 
affords such a power.—What an immense power !— 
The most populous countries in the world contain in 
an average from 100 to 200 individuals on every square 
mile, of which hardly one half is able to work, or to be 
be counted for full hands to work. But suppose even 
100 full hands to work on 1 square mile, the power of 
wind within their places of habitation will be 2000 times 
greater. Yet we will get a more proper conception of 
this power, in extending this comparison over the whole 
globe. ‘The surface of the whole globe is about 
200 000 000 square miles. According to the foregoing 
statement of 200 000 men’s power for every | square 
mile, the whole extent of the wind’s power over the 
globe amounts to about 200 000 000 times 200 000, i. e., 
to 40 000 000 000 000 men’s power. The number of 
all human individuals on earth will not exceed 1000 000 
000, of which hardly the half may be counted for full 
hands to work, that is 500 000 000; consequently, the 
stated power of wind is 80 000 times greater than all 
men on earth could effect with their nerves, when the 
wind is used but to the height of 200 feet. 

What a gigantic, awful power is this! 80 000 times 
greater than all men on earth could effect by the united 
exertions of their nerves !—at the least calculation.— 
Suppose even one half should be lost by friction of the 
machineries, or more, we need not economise with such 
an iminensity of power, let but one eighth of it be used, 
it would amount still to 10 000 times the power of all 
men on earth. Put if 10 000 times more can be done 
in one year, consequently, can be effected as much as 
hitherto in 10 000 years !—to what awful grandeur may 
not the human race exalt themselves ?” 

One of his greatest conceptions is, that power 
may be stored up for future use. He says much 
on this subject, but we can only quote one spe- 
cimen:— 

“But the manner, which I shall state hereafter, to 
apply this power, is to make it operate only for collect- 
ing or storing up the power in a manner, and then to 
take out of this store of power, at any time, as much 
power for final operation upon the machineries as may 
be wanted for the intended purposes. The power 
stored up is to react, just as it may suit the purposes, 
and may do so long after the original power of wind has 
ceased. And though the wind should cease at in- 
tervals of many months, we may have by the same 
powera uniform perpetual motion in a very simple way.” 

The whole sea is te be covered with floating 
islands bearing palaces, and the inhabitants 
white they are sailing about “ without motion 
like ships,” are to catch fish by “ machineries” 
to supply the land-lubbers without any cost 
whatever! but the great thing is, that these 
islands as they rise and fall with the tides, shall 
by means of levers, * build palaces,” and so 
forth, for those on land, without giving them 
any trouble! and our author declares solemnly, 
“all such things and many others, which may 
seem now but extravagant fancies, require no- 
thing but the raw material for their construc: 
tion, and these are to be found in plenty.” 
One machine island is certainly to sail to Eu- 
rope, in four days. ‘‘ The island may be co- 


vered with fertile soil in the highest cultivation, 
buildings, and every thing that men may want 


for their enjoyment and commodity. There 
will be no motion felt like on ships. May this 
idea,”’ he continues, ‘* be considered as a mere 
fancy or as something that only a remote pos- 
terity may live to see! No, it is within our 
reach, within less than ten years.’’ Beware, 
oh ye ship builders, how you invest your money 
in ships of the present construction ! 


“ The powers of Philosuphy 
Can light on metaphysics bring ; 
Can touch on selenography, 
And causes trace unto their spring.” 


The best part of this production, and by far 
the most potent of the author's “ machineries,” 
is his sunshine steam engine. The heat is to be 
generated on the Archimedes plan; looking 
glasses are to concentrate the rays of the sun, 
and being placed on pivots, when the engine 
once gets in motion, it will move them, so as 
to keep pace with the diurnal motion of that 
‘** planet.” As an objection might, however, 
arise that they would not work in the night, or 
on rainy days, the author is beforehand with the 
incredulous, and has two remedies for such in- 
terruptions: 


“1) By enveloping the boilers with stuffs that keep 
the heat the longest in themselves, for instance, a 
thick coat of red hot iron or other hot metal, enveloped 
in a thick coat of clay, loam, sand, or other earthen 
material. We might thus continue a heat sufficient to 
boil water for many hours after the sun had ceased to 
shine, without consuming any material. 

2) By contriving a reacting power, caused by the 
power of the steam, of which hereafter will be given 
the description, and by which many days, and even 
many months the power of steam, caused by sun-shine, 
may react at will, and thus be rendered perpetua!, no 
matter how often or how long the sun-shine may be 
interrupted. 

The interruption of sun-shine, in this application, is 
therefore immaterial.” 


There’s *‘ machineries” for you; in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Etzler, “to what awful grandeur 
may not the human race exalt themselves,” and 
individuals, it would appear, may do likewisely. 
He sums up the sunshine business thus :— 

“ The power of steam is therefore subject to no limits, 
its requisites being sun-shine, water, and solid stuffs for 
confining and applying the steam, of which there is no 
limit, no materials being consumed. 

The generating of steam-power is not the only use 
to be made of burning mirrors; they may be applied 
also to various other purposes of great importance, as I 
shall show hereafter. 

Have I asserted too much, when promissing to show, 
that there are powers in nature million times greater 
than the whole human race is able to effect by their 
united efforts of nerves and sinews?” 

In * part second”’ of the volume, he gives a 
description of things as they are “at present,” 
and as they will be ** by the new means.”” Our 
quotations here might be extended very bene- 
ficially, but the state of beatitude we are to 
enjoy in “ten years,” is too delightful to pro- 
mulgate extensively, without spoiling people for 
every day things as they now are. That chil- 
dren will grow up by the aid of “ machineries,” 
“most cleanly and beautifully dressed,” is a 
consummation which will procure Mr. E. many 
female subscribers. We promise him half a 
dozen at once, and have no kind of question, 
that with a moderate exertion, we could fill a 
subscription paper as large as one of his land 
sails. 

“ The children grow up without trouble, in all the in- 
nocence, intelligence, cheerful and playful temper, 
natural to their age, with blooming health and counte- 
nance, most cleanly and beautifully dressed, and exbibit- 
ing thu’s to the eyes of their parents the lovely attributes 
of angels, This is no more than what the arrangements 





stated warrant. - 


Whatever is to be known of man, children may have 
learned at the age of 8—10 years, by mere beholding, 
handling, and examining the things exhibited te them 
in the palace and gardens, just with no more trouble, 
neither to the teacher nor to the children, than they 
learn now their mother-tongue. 

Men have there an equal chance for learning. They 
will learn there in one year more than the most learn- 
ed could learn in all his life. And there will be as much 
difference between the intellect of man in the new state 
and that of the present, as there is now between the 
most learned and the most ignorant. : 

The knowledges are made beneficial to the highest 
possible degree for every human being at once.” 


This valuable work closes with a petition to 
Congress, for aid in the commencement, and 
one to the President, in which he threatens to 
sell to the first bidder, European or American. 
It is to be apprehended, that the wisdom now 
in Washington, is too deeply engaged in poli- 
tics, to see their true interests in this matter, 
and that if the daily papers do not soon take up 
the subject, the projected benefits to this coun- 
try will be entirely lost. 


——. 
THE UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


The United States Quarterly Review is now in press, 
and will, no doubt, be ready on or before the latest day 
fixed upon, viz. the 25th of January. Hereafter it is 
designed to issue it on the first of the regular months 
of publication. 

—— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Neale’s “ Down Easters” is pronounced on all hands 
to be intolerable balderdash ; we agree entirely in this 
opinion. : 

“Contributions to Go 
volume issued by Isaac Lea. “At contains descriptions 
and a systematic index of some rew tertiary fossils 
from near Claiborne,-Alabama. T.Conrad has also de- 
scribed several from the same locality with ability and 
science. Rs... a! 

“An Address delivered before the Union Literary So- 
ciety of Miami University, bythe Hon. Thomas Ew- 
ing,” has been forwarded ae some unknown friend. 
It is a masterly production, every way creditable to the 
author, a senator in congress from Ohio. 

“Occasional Discourses,” by the Rev. Dr. Wayland, 
President of Brown University. 

The “ Farmer's Register,” published at Richmond, 
Va., has rgached its seventh number, and continues to 
impart useful knowledge. 

Meg United States Military and Naval Magazine, 

o. 4, ’ 

Mr. Montgomery Martin has in the press (dedicated 
by special permission to the king) a complete and ela- 
borate national work on the Colonies of the British 
Empire, which has occupied the author several years 
in preparing, while personally visiting the colonies to 
collect information. Volume the first, comprising the 
British possessions in Asia, will appear in January. 

Mr. E. C. Miclke will publish in a few days the se- 
lections made for Waldie’s Library of Captain Hall’s 
Fragments, 2d and 3d series, in two handsome duode- 
cimo volumes. 

The Earthquike of Caraccas, valuable particularly 
on account of its display of national habits and man- 
ners, will occupy a portion only of the ensuing number. 

—<>>— 


Rew American Publications. 


The Note Book of a Country Ctergyman. Harpers. 

The Boy’s and Girl’s Library, Vol. 18. Harpers. 

The Domine’s Legacy. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

A pamphlet of 34 pages on the Effect of Incorporated 
Coal Companies upon the Anthracite Coal Trade of 
Pennsylvania. By George Taylor, of Pottsville. 

Tales of Romance, Second Series. Key & Biddle. 
1 vol. 12ino. 

Dr. S. G. Mcrton’s work on Consumption, with st:perb 
coluured engravings. Key & Biddie. 1 vol. large 
octavo. 
. Livingston’s Penal Code for Louisiana. J. Kay, Jr. 

Co. . 

The United States Dispensatory. By George B.Wood, 
M. D. and Franklin Bache. 1 vol. large octavo, an ad- 
inirable work. 
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